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THE EXCAVATION OF TELL BILLAH: LETTER FROM DR. 
SPEISER TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN BAGHDAD 
AND OF THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 
(OCTOBER 30, 1931) 


It is now nearly a month since Little Philadelphia was reinstalled in 
Bashiga. For three weeks two cars have been leaving our camp each 
morning on working days, one for Fadhiliyyah and Tepe Gawra and the 
other for Tell Billah. In these respects we began the new season pre- 
cisely where we left off last year. But there have also been considerable 
changes. The staff is almost entirely new, the camp has been extended, 
and the scope of field work enlarged. I shall therefore preface the account 
of work that has been accomplished so far with a brief description of 
general arrangements. 


1. Starr, AND PREPARATORY ARRANGEMENTS 


The joint staff for Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra consists this year of 
nine members. With the exception of Dr. and Mrs. Saarisalo the group 
is wholly Philadelphian, a new departure, I believe, in expeditions in 
which the University of Pennsylvania has a prominent share. The division 
of work is as follows: Mr. Charles Bache, who until the close of the work 
at Nuzi was intimately associated with that expedition, is acting as Assis- 
tant Director. Dr. Saarisalo, of the University of Helsinki, Finland, 
who has again generously volunteered his services, is dividing his time 
between mound-work and drawing. Scale drawings and work with water 
colors are in the expert hands of Mrs. Saarisalo. Our architect is Mr. 
Paul Beidler, whose field experience in Egypt makes his services doubly 
valuable. Dr. Cyrus Gordon, the Annual Fellow of the American School 
in Baghdad, has added to his training as an epigraphist a season of prac- 
tical preparation under the guidance of Professor Albright, at Beth-zur. 
Miss Dorothy Cross combines her practical experience in American 
archaeology with an expert knowledge of museum work and valuable 
training in physical anthropology. She is in charge of the recording, and 
is also giving her attention to the study of skeletal remains. Miss Mary 
Rogers Warren has had her training in both epigraphy and museum work. 
Her main task is the preservation and restoration of antiquities, a task 
that with two productive mounds is far from being an inconsiderable one. 
It should be added that she has also kindly volunteered her services. 
Mrs. Charles Bache is responsible for the photographic work. All in all, 

‘it is our good fortune to have a singularly well balanced, capable, and 
intensely interested staff. 

For the housing of such a group our old quarters were quite inade- 
quate. Additions were urgently needed, but the necessity for strictest 
economy was just as imperative, especially as our quarters are rented 
yearly and every improvement is likely to raise the rental. The problem 
was solved by converting the Gawra Museum into a living room (a very 
livable one indeed), and by utilizing a liwan (a sort of vaulted corridor) 
for another room through the simple method of adding a front wall, win- 
dows, and a door. In this fashion we have secured quarters that are as 
comfortable as the best Iraqi hotel (though this is a doubtful boast at 
best), two museum rooms that only unprecedented gushers could render 
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inadequate, and an office and drawing-room that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

For equipment we were dependent last year on the good will of 
various Iraqian government departments. This year but little progress 
has been made toward a respectable degree of independence. Several 
instruments have been acquired, but without the kind and generous 
assistance of Mr. R. F. S. Starr, the Director of the Nuzi expedition, and 
of Professor R. H. Pfeiffer, the Curator of the Harvard Semitic Museum, 
we should have been left high and dry. As it is, the entire equipment of 
the Nuzi camp has been most considerately placed at our di i 

As regards arrangements concerning the lands on which our excava- 
tions are being conducted, Tepe Gawra has been given to us, as in the 
past, without any compensation, by the high-minded Ismail Beg Galili. 
But the eighteen joint owners of Tell Billah are as much of a high hurdle 
as ever. We have renewed the rental of the land belonging to the Jacobite 
church (our NE area) and intend to probe it further for Hurrian remains. 
At the same time it has seemed advisable to try another corner of the 
huge mound, and we have chosen for this purpose a section (SW area) 
where the Assyrians seem to have made a deeper impression. And since 
agreements requiring the excavators to replace the débris at the con- 
clusion of their work seldom lead to satisfactory results, we have bought 
the new area outright, taking advantage of the present low rate of the 
rupee. Four acres have been bought for less than $200, an investment 
that has borne fruit already in the shape of rather valuable finds. Ultim- 
ately the tract may solve our bothersome dumping problem. 

To conclude this general account, I cannot refrain from commenting 
on our financial situation. Last year we had at our disposal the sum of 
$11,500, which sufficed for a little over five months’ work at Billah and 
for six weeks at Gawra. Our staff consisted of four members (five during 
part of the season), and all the staff salaries were taken care of outside. 
At present we have $5,000 from the University Museum (after the expenses 
of the Saarisalos have been dedueted), and $4,000 from the American 
Schools. This gives us $2,500 less than last year. Even with. a con- 
tribution from the Dropsie College we shall be considerably behind the 
budget of last season. And yet our plans call for a complete season at 
Gawra in addition to the usual work at Billah. Moreover, we have this 
year a staff of nine with a proportionate imerease in expenses. Briefly, 
we shall want another $5,000 if our work is to last the full season. With 
our present staff we can do two mounds just as easily as one. We can 
employ two hundred men on each mound with no more difficulty than 
fifty. The overhead expenses would remain the same. And with the 
lower rate of the rupee we are getting more for the dollar than we were 
in the past and, incidentally, more also than we are likely to get in the 
near future. Surely, this is the time to take full advantage of the unusually 
favorable conditions. I have brought up this irksome subject to -lay 
before you the facts; I will most certainly hold my peace forever after. 
Our residence in Assyria has failed to make us take an atavistic delight 
in asking for funds. 


2. Work IN PROGRESS 


Excavations were resumed this season on the 10th of October. The 
main problem in the NE area is to lay bare the whole of stratum III in 
order to obtain a comprehensive picture of the Hurrian period to which 
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that level belongs. Our start was distinctly an auspicious one. On the 

very first day we came upon three Hurrian burials, and one of them 
yielded a complete painted wine cup of that rare type which was repre- 
sented by but one intact specimen throughout the entire past season. 
There was, of course, the usual quota of beads and minor bronzes. 

The most important find of the season so far consists of a splendid 
painted censer, which was found lying on a little model shrine built of 
terra-cotta blocks. The incense burner is nearly complete. Its diameter 
is 290 mm., and its present height 595 mm. The ware is grey and the 
designs are painted in black and dark brown. The shape is columnal 
with a cupola effect at the top. The lower part is decorated with plain 
black bands. Directly above the half-way line there is a row of the 
typically Hurrian heron-like birds done in black. In the register above 
that there are four rectangular openings for incense fumes, the spaces in 
between being filled with rectilinear geometric designs. The cupola is 
set off from the rest of the censer by three ridges covered with thick black 
bands. The design on the top consists of the usual double axe combina- 
tions topped by a row of concentric triangles, all done in dark brown. 

The little block shrine rests on a foundation of stones. The blocks 
are incised, geometrical designs alternating with human figures, thus 
giving the miniature structure the effect of intricately laid mosaics. The 
shape is that of a slanting gable roof. The long sides are built up each 
of three rows of blocks laid step-wise so that they meet at the top. Inter- 
esting as the shrine and the censer are by themselves, the importance of 
their discovery is due to the fact that both were found in a definite relation 
to one another. The insight into religious customs which such a find 
affords gives it an outstanding archaeological value. 

To the Hurrian stratum belong also two plaques and a mold, all of 
terra-cotta. The former represent figurines of bearded men dressed in 
the characteristic Anatolian tunic; further links in the long chain of 
evidence that we are dealing here with a civilization whose roots lie in 
the west. The mold is even more interesting: the impression gives us 
one of those bizarre figures with huge heads, small torsos and upturned 
feet, familiar to us through the discoveries at Tell Halaf and in the Syro- 
Hittite area. We have also two cylinder seals of the Syro-Hittite type. 

Among the other finds from the NE section may be mentioned a 
splendid libation amphora with two spouts at the base, obviously an 
imported piece; a perfectly preserved bronze sickle; a cup decorated 
with red bands; and lastly, a number of smaller bronzes. 

Our SW area is about 400 meters across the mound from the section 

. on which we concentrated last year. The difference in time covers many 
centuries. In the NE it is the Hurrians who remained there for the longest 
time, the following Assyrian occupation being of short duration and of 
small consequence. The SW also shows Hurrian remains at the bottom 
of the section. But the Assyrian stratum contains the most imposing 
architectural remains, to judge from the work accomplished thus far. 
And in the NW corner the Assyrians were followed by the Persians, to be 
supplanted in turn by Hellenistic and Parthian occupants, as was estab- 
lished last season. 

__ The Assyrian stratum interests us a great deal and we expect it to 
yield information concerning the ancient name of Billah and the position 
which the city occupied over against Nineveh. In order to clear a large 
énough area for the purpose of providing a suitable dumping ground, we 
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started at the bottom of a ravine formed by the wash of more than twenty 
centuries. Before the work was two days old we realized that, although 
the area was predominantly Assyrian, the ravine was utilized in Persian 
times and later as a necropolis by the people who occupied the SW eleva- 
tion. The section is simply dotted with tombs, constructed for the most 
part of long, thin slabs, with covers of the same type. Except for occa- 
sional urn-burials, the tombs are invariably disturbed. Hardly a bone 
was left in position by the robbers. Parts of one suit of bronze and two 
of iron armor were left behind; little did the thieves realize that such 
remains might have a great value in the future. Only in one case were 
the thieves scared away, though it is useless to guess what the unforeseen 
agency may have been. The body had been taken away and the accom- 
panying objects gathered in a corner, doubtless to be removed presently. 
But the prowlers never came back. The best part of a suit of bronze 
armor, a bronze spoon, three delicate bottles of glass, and a quantity of 
beads of agate, amethyst, and paste, were all thus recovered in the course 
of our work. 

The urn-burials do not seem to have appealed to the desecrators. 
They have furnished our anthropological expert with much valuable 
material, and the entire office is busy sorting and cleaning the beads, 
which are of all shapes and materials. 

But furrowed as the ravine has been as a result of such illegal ancient 
excavations, it has nevertheless produced a good deal of valuable archae- 
ological material, especially in those sections where tombs are less plentiful. 
We have worked there only one week, and yet our collection from that 
part is a good-sized one. Especially worthy of mention are two cylinder 
seals, a fairly large limestone figurine, a perfectly preserved lance-head 
of excellent workmanship, a model flower vase of bronze, not to mention 
such ubiquitous finds as beads, animal figurines, and undecorated pots. 
When the tombs have been removed, we expect to recover also the archi- 
tectural remai: 3; indeed, a good start in this respect has already been made. 

East of the ravine the ground rises to form a fairly high little mound, 
level at the top. It is here that we expect to find more definite traces 
of the Assyrians. The walls that have been traced so far are of sun-dried 
brick faced with baked bricks. This type of building is known to us from 
the palaces of Nineveh and Dur-Sharrukin and the prospects are, there- 
fore, very promising. Our immediate task is to clear enough of the ravine 
to make room for dumping the débris. When this has been accomplished 
we shall tackle the Assyrian area with full force. 


THE EXCAVATION OF TEPE GAWRA: LETTER FROM DR. 
SPEISER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE DROPSIE COL- 
LEGE AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD AND THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM (NOVEMBER 1, 1931) 


The trial trench that was dug in Tepe Gawra in 1927 divided the 
mound into two parts: a southern and a northern one. On resuming 
work last year it was decided to dig the mound systematically by starting 
at the top and slicing off layer after layer. As the season was a short one 
we confined ourselves to the southern half of the mound and removed in 


the course of six weeks seven well defined strata; the results were summed 
up in previous reports. 

During the first three weeks of the present season we concentrated 
on the northern section of Gawra. Again we started at the top, clearing, 
mapping, and removing the upper strata. Thanks to the conical shape 
of Gawra the topmost strata were not extensive. Since our original 
trench did not go deeper than layer 5, the two halves of the mound con- 
nected when the sixth stratum was reached. At present the entire upper 
third has been removed and the mound is not only considerably lower 
but also wide enough at its temporary top to support a well planned 
complex of buildings with intersecting streets and a careful drainage system. 

Architecturally, the three topmost layers proved nearly identical. 
In each case there was an entrance on the northern side leading to a small 
stone structure at the center. A watch tower with an adjoining room 
or two was all that the available space would bear. By an unexpected 
stroke of good luck a typical Nuzi cup was recovered from the first layer. 
The stratum can be assigned now to the Hurrians, who were doubtless 
also the occupants of the two underlying structures. By the middle of 
the second millennium Gawra was evidently abandoned. When Sargon 
built his palace at Dur-Sharrukin Gawra had been for centuries an ancient 
tell, taller even than we found it five years ago before the excavations 
had begun. 

When we get down to the fourth stratum the area widens consider- 
ably. The buildings become proportionately more substantial. The 
main structure of the period was a splendidly built masonry shrine with a 
massive stone altar in its southern part, as was established last year. The 
remainder of the stratum was recovered during the second week of the 
current season. Most important was the northern room of the central 
structure. In the middle was found, built into the floor, a stand of baked 
brieks, upon which lay an ineense burner of pottery. Its shape is that of 
a coneave tube. Inside and directly above the base is attached a colander. 
The concave part shows four triangular windows and the top, which 
resembles a globular bowl, shows incised decorations. The object is eom- 
plete and while it bears a general resemblance to the painted censer from 
Billah, the earlier date of the Gawra specimen is unmistakable. In the 
latter case we are well into the third millennium, as is amply attested by 
the other finds from the fourth stratum: 

Immediately under the heavy stone floor of the shrine was found a 
series of sixteen jars, of different sizes, each with a lid of pottery or stone. 
The smaller ones were lined up against the foundations of the walls and 
the larger ones were spaced across. That this remarkable array had 
nothing to do with the underlying layer but was clearly connected with 
the one above was established beyond the possibility of dispute. Evidently 
we are confronted here with a number of foundation offerings, consisting 
no doubt of valuable fluids, each container apparently dedicated to a 
different deity whose favor the shrine sought to win and retain. 

Two rooms, then, one with the stone altar and the other with the 
brick stand for the incense burner, formed the main part of ine shrine. 
Now it is very significant that both these rooms followed scrupulously 
the outlines of a large room of the preceding period, a partition in the 
middle being the only innovation, caleulated to divide the area into two 
parts’ where originally there had been only one structure. It follows that 
the central and most prominent part of the fifth stratum had also been 
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given to a shrine whose outlines the successors were at pains to preserve. 
But even if there had been no religious principles at stake, the structure 
was worthy of preservation on purely aesthetic grounds. Interfered with 
though it was by the occupants of the later strata, the building, when 
excavated, presented a very impressive sight. The material was stone 
throughout. The outside measurements of the main room were 12.50 m. 
by 8.50 m. and in spite of a series of levelings the walls still stood nearly 
two meters high. They were constructed of partly polished stones and 
were perfectly dressed to line. The average weight of the pavement 
blocks was approximately two hundred and fifty pounds. The floor was 
covered with a layer of ashes 30 cm. thick, which represented the remains 
of the original roof. The stratification of the ashes enabled us to follow 
plainly the mode of construction. Upon a layer of wooden beams had 
been laid a covering of reeds, whose impressions were still to be clearly 
discerned. The whole was topped by a prodigious layer of hard-packed 
clay. Since the offering jars found under the floor of stratum four stood 
well above the remains of the roof of the shrine of layer five, there can be 
no doubt whatever that the jars were placed there by the builders of the 
later structure. 

With the sixth stratum we are taken down to the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, as was abundantly demonstrated by our previous excavations 
on the site. The work on that period is not yet completed and a fuller 
description of the building remains will be given in the next report. From 
now on we have a succession of prehistoric strata to investigate and no 
one can predict what this surprising mound may still have in store for us. 
In the meantime it may be of interest to single out some of the important 
finds from the upper strata. 

Stratum 3 and 4 have each yielded a limestone figurine, both of them 
of bearded personages. The latter layer produced also a beautiful fluted 
bead of gold 75 mm. (three inches) in length. The censer of the same 
period has been already described. While on the subject of terra-cottas 
we should mention a pottery basket with skeuomorphic incised decora- 
tion and a model sedan chair. Animal figurines have been plentiful in all 
layers. But it is again to the sixth stratum that we have to look for our 
finest finds. 

The best of our bronzes so far is a perfectly preserved axe-head of 
that rare type which shows a ribbed line at the top and which is repre- 
sented only by a few known specimens, notably from the early strata at 
Assur and from the retaining wall period at Billah. Bronze nails and 
needles are as plentiful as they were last year. We have also another 
incomplete cosmetic set of bronze. 

Among our best stone implements are a number of weights, some of 
them marked with the number of weight-units for which they stand; 
worthy of notice are also three mace-heads of marble, two of them of the 


-shaped type. 

The cylinder seals of the period are this year unusually good. We 
have had half a dozen of them, but two are gems in more ways than one. 
One is of serpentine and shows the god Shamash rising from the moun- 
tains while a worshipper is waiting before the tree of life. The other is a 
large specimen of marble. It represents Gilgamesh in combat with two 
bulls, the remaining space being given to two pairs of heraldically crossed 
beings, each consisting of a lion and a human-headed bull. The entire 
pattern is so exquisitely harmonized and the work and attention to the 
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least detail so faultless that the seal is bound to rank with the famous 
cylinder of Shargalisharri and with some of the specimens from the royal 
tombs at Ur as marking the high water mark of the stonecutters’ art. 
Close by the seal was found a triply coiled ring of solid gold. 

These rich finds are an earnest of what may be expected from Gawra 
by way of scientific information and of objects of intrinsic value. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AN ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION RELATING 
TO KING UZZIAH 


The number of Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions from Palestine is 
not large, and nearly all which we possess are of minor importance, how- 
ever valuable they may be when interpreted by groups. During the past 
year a new Aramaic inscription of outstanding significance was discovered 
by Dr. E. L. Sukenik, Field Archeologist of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Since it is unique in character, and has only been published 
hitherto in Hebrew, we shall avail ourselves of Dr. Sukenik’s kind per- 
mission to present it to the readers of the BULLETIN. 

As will be seen from the photograph, it is a well carved inscription 
in archaic square characters, surrounded by a neatly carved border. The 
slab is square, and measures some 35 centimeters on a side (fourteen inches). 
In transcription, following the vocalization of the Aramaic Ezra and 
Daniel, we may read it: lekhd héthéyith temé ‘Uzztyah mélekh Yehtidhdh 
—welé le-miftéh, ‘ Hither were brought the bones of Uzziah king of Judah— 
do not open!” The script is characteristic of the last two centuries of 
the Second Temple, 7.e., about 130 B.c. to 70 a.p. The language, as 
has been conclusively shown by the distinguished Hebrew philologist, 
Professor J. N. Epstein of the Hebrew University, is identical with Biblical 
Aramaic, aside from the word temé, ‘‘bones,’’ which is not found in the 
Bible, but appears in the same form in Samaritan. 

Curiously enough, the new inscription was found among the collec- 
tions of the Russian archaeological museum on the Mount of Olives, 
which have escaped careful examination at the hands of scholars. This 
museum consists almost entirely of objects collected by Archimandrite 
Antonin, between his arrival in Palestine in 1865 and his death in 1894. 
Unfortunately, the catalogue of the museum disappeared, together with 
many antiquities, at the time of the World War, and it is impossible to 
say where the inscription was found. 

Owing to the circumstances of its discovery a number of scholars 
have expressed doubts regarding its authenticity. The writer is generally 
inclined to be hypersceptical concerning the genuineness of inscriptions 
not found in excavations, but in this case he believes that there is as little 
reason for suspicion as there is in the case of the Mesha Stone and the 
Elephantine Papyri, both of which were at first declared to be forgeries, 
ancient or modern, by scholars of some reputation. When the Mesha 
Stone was discovered its script and language were both unique; now we 
have many inscriptions with the same forms of characters, and belonging 
to the same century, while the suspected linguistic details have been 
paralleled in large part by old Canaanite documents from Byblos and 
elsewhere. The mass of material illustrating the script, language, and 
other data of the Elephantine Papyri is increasing yearly, and thousands 
of confirmatory facts may easily be adduced. 
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Our inscription is written in the script of its time, and is so beautifully 
carved that one distinguished scholar asserted paradoxically that it is 
too fine to be genuine. However, there are unique linguistic features 
which no forger could possibly have hit upon independently. The first 
line was not understood until Dr. Epstein explained it; after his solution 
was Offered, it was at once accepted by all as being quite obviously correct. 
The last line occurs letter for letter on an ossuary, or bone-casket, from 
the time of Christ, which was published by Dr. Sukenik in the Journal 


of the Palestine Oriental Society for 1928, but erroneously read and trans- 
lated by him. Later Pére Savignac, of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, 
read the inscription correctly, but gave a false interpretation. In a meet- 
ing of the Palestine Oriental Society in December, 1928, at which the 
writer was present, Savignac read his paper, and was vigorously opposed 
by Sukenik, who defended his original reading, because of the obvious 
impossibility of the former’s interpretation. Immediately afterwards 
Mr. Abinoam Yellin arose, and proposed to adopt Pére Savignac’s reading, 
but to interpret it as an Aramaic phrase instead of as an otherwise un- 
paralleled personal name. This was so obviously correct a solution that 
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it was accepted on the spot by nearly every scholar present. Dr. Sukenik 
took longer to convince, but at last adopted the reading given by Pére 
Savignac and the interpretation of Mr. Yellin. The articles of the three 
scholars on this subject were published in the Revue Biblique and the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society in the course of the year 1929. 
As will be seen by the veriest tyro, there is not even a possibility that 
the inscription is a forgery—unless we wish to suppose that the eminent 
discoverer made it himself, in order to demonstrate his ignorance of 
Aramaic! We hasten to add that Dr. Sukenik is a most competent epi- 
grapher, and that there is not a single authority in the field of Aramaic 
epigraphy who has not proposed many readings which have proved to 
be wrong. 

Since our inscription cannot be dated less than six hundred years 
after the death of Uzziah, it is quite likely that the bones in question did 
not belong to the king at all, but were found during the clearance of a 
tomb which was traditionally ascribed to him. In this case it is a most 
interesting illustration of the growing reverence paid to the graves and 
relics of great men of the past (on this subject see Pfister, Der Reliquien- 
kult im Altertum (Giessen, 1909-12). It is not impossible that we can 
follow the development of the tradition regarding Uzziah’s tomb with 
the aid of our biblical sources. II Kings 15:7 states that Uzziah was 
buried “with his fathers in the City of David.” II Chron. 26:23, which 
was written at least two centuries later, introduces a modification when 
it says that ‘‘they buried him with his fathers in the field of burial belong- 
ing to the kings, for they said, He is a leper.”’ In later times a leper 
could not be buried inside the city. While not absolutely certain, it 
would appear that this custom was established between the time of Uzziah’s 
death (about 738 B.c.), and the fifth century B.c. Before the time of 
the Chronicler, popular tradition assigned Uzziah a tomb in the royal 
cemetery outside the city—probably located on the site of the modern 
village of Silwan, just opposite the City of David. About the time of 
Christ, this traditional tomb of Uzziah was cleared out for some reason, 
and the bones were transferred to a new location, where our memorial 


tablet was erected. * 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


NEWS FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


From recent letters and reports of Professor Burrows, Director of 
the School in Jerusalem, we extract the following items: 

“The school year began Tuesday [October 6], and the class in each 
of the four courses we are offering has met once. Professor Hussey is 
giving a course on ‘Ancient Empires of Western Asia’ from 8.00 to 10.00 
Tuesday morning, and ‘Primitive Religion in the Old Testament’ from 
8.00 to 10.00 on Thursday morning. I am giving ‘The Cultural History 
of Palestine’ on Wednesday, and ‘Palestinian Topography and Arche- 
ology’ on Friday, at the same hours. 

“The group of students this term is somewhat larger than I antici- 
pated, and its quality is most gratifying. Five regular students are 
staying at the School and taking full work, and seven other persons (two 

* See Sukenik, Siyytin ‘Uzziyahti melekh Yehidah, in Tarbiz, Vol. Il, p. 288 ff., and Epstein, Le-siyyan 
ibid., p. 293 f. 
10 
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staying at the School and five living in the city) are taking one or more 
of our courses. 

“Dr. Walker, the Thayer Fellow, and Mr. Hyatt, the Two Brothers 
Fellow, in addition to taking all the courses and trips, have been studying 
Arabic at the Newman School of Missions, and helping with the trans- 
lation of inscriptions from Jerash. Their serious interest and thorough 
work make a distinct contribution to the tone of our work. . . . 

“The weekly trips of the School are correlated with the course on 
Palestinian Topography and Archaeology. A particular region is studied 
each week, and then the principal sites in that region are visited. The 
time thus spent in the first week of the year was devoted to the Holy 
City itself. The second week the country north of Jerusalem was studied. 
One day we walked out to Tell el-Fal and examined what is still exposed 
from Dr. Albright’s excavation of Gibeah. The next day we visited the 
Danish excavation at Shiloh and absorbed some of the enthusiasm of our 
good friend, Dr. Aage Schmidt, who showed us the many interesting 
things he and his colleagues had found and the means being used to pre- 
serve them. . . 

“At Bethel we found that the people of the place had recently un- 
covered a long stretch of old wall while digging a trench to increase their 
depleted water supply. They were waiting for the Antiquities Depart- 
ment to examine the wall before covering it up again. At Ai we found 
the interesting bit of Bronze Age wall uncovered by Professor Garstang 
and pictured in his recent book on Joshua-Judges. His account helped 
us 4 understand Joshua’s strategy and visualize the course of the 
battle. ... 

“A week later we took a long day’s trip by automobile with a party 
of fourteen. At el-Jib we looked for the Waters of Gibeon, but found 
that the Government had walled up the spring in order to convey the 
water hygienically to the town by pipes. [Here follows an account of 
the further course of this trip, describing the visit to Gezer, Beth- 
shemesh, ete.] 

“The longest trip of the year thus far came at the end of the month. 
Setting out after the Friday morning classes, we drove to Jericho. . . . 
We stopped for a more thorough examination of Tell Nimrin, the Beth- 
nimrah of the Old Testament. This large and striking mound has many 
remains of walls, and we picked up quantities of pottery which Dr. Fisher 
dated as coming chiefly from 800-600 B.c. After several brief stops 
along the way, we reached ‘Amman in time to visit the citadel before 
dark. Most of the next day was spent at Jerash, though on the way 
there we examined another interesting tell (Tell Safat, between the village 
of Saft and Suweilih), less extensive than Tell Nimrin, but exhibiting 
evidence of occupation from the Late Bronze Age to Early Iron III and 
the Hellenistic period.”” {At Jerash the party visited the joint excavation 
of the American School and Yale University, being conducted by Dr. 
Fisher. After leaving Jerash the party visited ‘Amman, saw the ruins 
of the citadel and theater, as well as the opening of the Transjordan 
parliament by the Emir ‘Abdallah. From ‘Amman they went on to 
Heshbon and Madeba before returning to Jerusalem. } 

Professor W. F. Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, who has 
been carrying on excavations for three campaigns (1926-9) at Tell en- 
Nasbeh north of Jerusalem, has just published a second preliminary 
report, entitled Some Tombs of Tell en-Nasbeh (Palestine Institute Pub- 
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lication, No. 2, Berkeley, 1931, price $1.00). The report is written with 
Dr. Badé’s usual verve, and is interesting reading, as well as a valuable 
contribution to the chronology of Palestine pottery. The writer will 
review it at some length in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
to which we may refer for further details. (W. F. A.) 

Director Burrows of Jerusalem has written asking for good books 
of current literature in any modern language that could be placed in the 
School in Jerusalem to previde some good reading for the members of the 
School other than the technical works of the library. The gift of such 
books will be very much appreciated, since they would contribute much 
to the refreshment of the life of the School. 

We would call attention again to the fact that gifts of books for our 
libraries in the Orient are always most welcome. At the office at home, 
a duplicate file is kept of the books abroad and information can easily be 
given as to our wants. 

It may not be generally known that the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington has a Bureau of Foreign Exchanges which ships gratis books 
destined for foreign libraries. Books may be sent to that Bureau properly 
marked and are then shipped. In our case the books are shipped to the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem and from that point handed on to our 
School. Or, any books may be sent directly to our office in Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, and they will be forwarded to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


FROM THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


The third volume of Professor Chiera’s publication of the texts dis- 
covered by him at Nuzi in 1925 has just appeared. It contains 98 texts 
which, for business transactions, are fairly long. Professor Chiera has 
devoted the volume to Exchange and Security Documents. (Publications 
of the Baghdad School, Texts: Vol. III, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1931). 
The term “exchange,” as applied to these documents, refers to the trading 
of one kind of property for another. The tablets are for the most part 
fairly well preserved. Professor Chiera’s beautifully clear cuneiform 
hand is very well known to all Assyriologists, but in this volume he has 
outdone himself. The material with its abundant proper names will 
supply considerable additional information concerning the racial affinity 
and the social life of the people of Nuzi during the period from which 
they come. (G. A. B.) 

Under date of November 12, Dr. Gordon, the Fellow of the Baghdad 
School, wrote as follows to Professor Montgomery: 

“My work at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra is more than interesting; 
it is nothing short of gripping. On Gawra, I am learning what is perhaps 
the most important lesson of archaeology, how to excavate level by level. 
‘There, where the surface of the upper levels is rather circumscribed, it is 
quite easy to adhere to this ideal method. On the other hand, at tre- 
mendous Billah, where it would take years to remove the top level (and 
even longer in the case of lower ones), we must resort to the system of 
cligging only in the more promising places. The criteria for detecting 
the favored spots constitute another good lesson in practical archaeology. 

“Billah is blessed with the most alert workers and foremen one could 
want. These Yezidis run and dance with their loaded baskets, facili- 
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tating the work remarkably. The chief foreman is a very intelligent 
fellow who places the men in the right locations, and very seldom requires 
orders from us. He knows that our digging areas must be cleared level 
by level with great carefulness, that no walls are to be removed without 
having been recorded by the surveyor, that one of us must watch every 
jar being unearthed, that all finds must be reported immediately, ete. 
Thus Tell Billah is a model of good labor and foremanship, a model that 
I shall always keep in mind. 

“Tepe Gawra, on the other hand, belongs to the village of Fadhiliyyah, 
a village populated by Moslems with a generous strain of characteristically 
stupid Kurdish stock. Both workers and foremen require watching at 
all times. . . . Gawra, the antithesis of Billah, is giving me the experi- 
ence of making the work conform to our ideal. 

“As you have observed from the preceding, my job is exclusively 
field work. At Beth-zur I kept the record and learned to evaluate pottery. 
Ur will teach me practical epigraphy. . . . 

“Professor Albright has invited me to join the staff at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, for which I am very grateful. I might say that, though Iraq 
provides more fruitful and interesting archaeology, Palestine affords 
better discipline. Here, for example, our whole pots are so plentiful that 
we are practically forced to discard all except the most beautiful or char- 
acteristic sherds. In Palestine, where there is by far less unbroken pot- 
tery, we study each and every fragment minutely. Pedagogically it is 
well to get one’s first experience in Palestine before coming here. . . 

“Occasionally I manage . . . a swim in a delightful pool of warm 
running spring water nearby. The staff provides jovial company, the 


' winter weather is beautiful, and the food quite good. Never did I dream 


” 
. 


of a life so pleasant and gratifying as our present one . . 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE IN PALESTINE 


The American University Institute in Palestine next summer will 
leave New York on June 22 and, after visiting Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus, Rhodes, and Cyprus, will 
reach Beirut on the 19th of July. From this point a five-day trip will be 
taken through Syria and Northern Palestine, including Baalbek, Damas- 
cus, Capernaum, Sepphoris, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, and Samaria. The 
party will reach Jerusalem on July 23, and will remain until August 4, 
at the American School of Oriental Research, where a course will be given 
on the manners, customs, and cultural history of Palestine. Many field 
trips will be taken to important places in the country round about, and 
there will be conferences with Arab and Jewish leaders. 

The charge for tuition at the American School of Oriental Research 
will be $10. Those who complete the course satisfactorily will be given 
a certificate to the effect that the work done is equivalent to two semester 
hours. Persons interested should write to Professor A. J. Jackson, Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


To the Corporation and Trustees of the Schools: 


GENTLEMEN: 

It is a full decade of years since the legal incorporation of the 
Schools, and over thirty years since our venture began with the 
establishment of the School in Jerusalem. The record of the past 
year affords true gratification in its exhibit of manifold activities 
and solid results attained, and their study reveals that the once 
tender plant is now abundantly flowering and bearing fruit. Even 
those who are intimately acquainted with our work may be sur- 
prised at the sum of operations and results, as they are presented 
periodically in our quarterly BULLETIN. 

The School in Jerusalem has established itself as a leader in the 
archaeological life and work of Palestine—this due to the high rank 
that has been attained by its distinguished directors and its unselfish 
codéperation with all archaeological enterprises. The munificence 
of the Rockefeller grant has enabled us to complete in the past year 
the right wing of the Nies Memorial Building, providing long desid- 
erated private quarters for the director and his family and releasing 
space in the older building for the many guests of the School. The 
building has proved a welcome hospice to the many American 
scholars and serious travellers who come to Jerusalem for a shorter 
or a longer term, and in respect of these advantages our School is 
well-nigh unique in Jerusalem. A housekeeper has been installed 
and this takes off much of the domestic burden from the Director’s 
wife, who in the past has had to shoulder that burden. The court- 
yard and surrounding plot have been beautified with flowering 
plants and trees, so that the property is said to be the most attractive 
in Jerusalem. A great desideratum is a library building to accom- 
modate our fast growing collection of books (now including on deposit 
the library of the British School of Archaeology), and also to provide 
a hall for public gatherings. The meetings of the Palestine Oriental 
Society are held in the School along with other occasional functions. 
The interior life of the School has been keyed up to more of an 
academic level, although scholastic results must depend largely 
upon the quality of the students who are sent from home. 

By their field trips taken in spring and autumn and by their 
other expeditions both Director Albright and Director MeCown 
have contributed not only to the education of the accompanying 
parties but also through their valuable observations to the knowledge 
of the land. And their annual critical Surveys of Archaeological 
Progress in Palestine, appearing in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology as well as in our BULLETIN are invaluable, as presenting the 
only reviews of the kind published in English journals. 

In regard to actual exploration of the soil both our Schools 
have made a brave showing. In the summer of 1930 a third cam- 
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paign at Tell Beit Mirsim in Judah, in coéperation with Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Seminary under the conduct of President Kyle and Professor 
Albright was successfully carried on; and a fourth campaign is in 
prospect for next year. Last summer a fresh objective was attacked 
at Beth-zur, also in the Judaean land, by a joint enterprise of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago and our School 
under Professor O. R. Sellers and Professor Albright. A still larger 
enterprise has been entered into by the School in undertaking the 
excavation of Jerash, the most notable Transjordanic Hellenistic 
city, the Pompeii of the land. Yale University had undertaken 
this enterprise with British assistance and under the direction of 
Mr. J. W. Crowfoot. The British not being able to continue their 
support, Yale University turned to us for coéperation, which we 
gladly gave. Four seasonal campaigns have been conducted by 
this joint enterprise, our School providing the services of Professor 
C. 8. Fisher and Director McCown of its staff and, in the beginning, 
a part of the money, in this year half of the funds required. In 
addition to the preliminary publications appearing in the BULLETIN, 
the AnnuaL, Vol. XI, now in press, will present an account of recent 
results with strikingly handsome photographs of the art uncovered, 
along with a number of Greek inscriptions. By the permission of 
Yale the considerable number of inscriptions so far found will be 
published by the late Director, Dean McCown. And we may point 
with friendly pride to affiliated enterprises, that of Professor E. Grant 
at Beth-shemesh and that of Professor W. F. Badé at Mizpah, both 
of which received initial stimulus from our School and in which 
Director Albright and Professor Fisher have acted as consultants. 
In the past summer Professor Fisher, with our consent, acted as 
adviser to Professor L. Waterman in an excavation he is under- 
taking at ancient Sepphoris in Galilee. Our staff has thus con- 
tributed much to the benefit of other expeditions, in which policy 
we may claim a degree of the virtue of altruism. 

Professor Barton reports along with this for the School in Bagh- 
dad. There is a similar story there of most profitable enterprise 
at Tell Billah and the neighboring Tepe Gawra, undertaken in con- 
junction, respectively, with the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
and the Dropsie College. We have been fortunate in retaining the 
services of Professor Speiser for a second year, since he has been 
generously granted another year’s leave of absence by the University 
of Pennsylvania, with full pay. And for the past year and the 
present one we have been able to provide Fellowships for two promis- 
ing young scholars in connection with this campaign. Also in the 
past year we have continued coéperation with Harvard at Nuzi 
in work which was inaugurated by our onetime Field Director, 
Professor Chiera. And I would call attention to the invaluable 
labor of Professor Barton in preparing and cataloguing the volumes 
of the Ward Library, destined for Baghdad. 

An expensive but necessary part of our work is publication. 
The quarterly BuLLeTIN, now under the most efficient editorship 
of Professor Albright, promptly publishes our news, which is suffi- 
cient to fill its pages. The ANNuAL has reached its tenth volume, 
with the eleventh in press. Three volumes of the Pusuications of 
the Baghdad School have now appeared, from the hand of Professor 
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Chiera, the third having just been published; also one volume of 
the Pusiications of the Jerusalem School is in press, the work of 
Professor W. H. P. Hatch, being part of the fruits of his year as 
Annual Professor in Jerusalem. It is most gratifying to observe 
the regard that is held for these publications by scientific reviewers 
and writers in foreign journals; I may note the constant citations 
of the work of the Jerusalem School and its staff by Professor P. 
Thomsen in his recent Paldstina und seine Kultur (1931). To this 
list are to be added the publications which have proceeded directly 
from the field work of our staff, the long list of valuable papers 
contributed by Professor Albright to many journals, Professor 
Speiser’s important Mesopotamian Origins, based on his work in 
Irak, Professor Hatch’s sumptuous volume on Greek and Syrian 
Miniatures in Jerusalem published this year by the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. 

It has been our policy and will remain so, I trust, to have our 
staffs composed of American scholars and technicians so that the 
profit in both experience and publication may redound to America’s 
advantage. We have been depending upon the ability of a very 
few scholars whom Providence and their own good wiil have furnished 
us. But these men have or may expect academic positions at home, 
so that there is a constant turn-over of available workers, and as a 
matter of obvious fact our present work hangs on the slight thread 
of a very few personalities. We must train younger men to take 
their place and provide for them the attractive possibilities of arche- 
ology in the field. Our supporting Schools and Museums might 
well bear in mind this form of career for their promising students. 

We have been scoring up our profit. In the column of loss we 
have to deplore the retirement of Director McCown from the Jeru- 
salem School. Our profound regrets have already been expressed 
to him and to the world. We have not lost him altogether, however, 
for he remains our warm friend and wise counsellor. Professor 
Burrows has succeeded as Director and by all we hear from him and 
of him has begun under most excellent auspices. Once more we 
are most fortunate. But he can serve only for the current academic 
year, and a fresh choice has again to be made. 

Onetime Director Albright, now at Johns Hopkins, remains a 
tower of strength for us, both in our counsels and in his continued 
summer excursions to Palestine for excavation. He thus helps to 
maintain a most desirable continuity in our archaeological policy 
and prestige. 

I would recommend to the attention of our friends the very 
creditable annual Summer School in Jerusalem which is skilfully 
arranged by Professor A. J. Jackson of the American University in 
Washington. The enterprise makes it very easy for all who desire 
to know Palestine seriously, even if but for a few weeks, and our 
School is glad to afford all its facilities for its success. 

Within its own circle the Corporation and its Boards have been 
more than usually active and there is increasing recognition of the 
need of constant exchange of advice. The creation of the Executive 
Committee in charge of actual administration has proved most 
helpful and it has held additional sessions in April and November 
of this year. It has appointed a number of sub-committees, the 
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members of which have shown themselves most active and inter- 
ested, and there have been many personal conferences despite the 
distance separating our constituency. The Board of Trustees and 
the Executive Committee have been strengthened by the accession 
of Professors Olmstead and Chiera, respectively. 

Much thought has been applied by the Committee on Endow- 
ment to its object of raising the funds necessary to match the generous 
offer of the Rockefeller Foundation. Despite the present stringent 
financial conditions it is agreed that we should lay foundations in 
local groups and the discovering of possible friends; and for this as 
well as future progressive work we shall doubtless need some expert 
advice, but not an expensive bureau, in addition to such secretariat 
as will be required. We are meanwhile applying to the Endowment 
Fund our normal income, which deposit is periodically doubled by 
the Rockefeller Fund. At last report this nest-egg amounted to 


$31,786.30. 
JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, 


University of Pennsylvania, President 
November 28, 1931 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM 


To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the work of 
the School in Jerusalem during the academic year closing June 30, 
1931. 

The year 1930-31 has been a strenuous one in many ways, but 
in quite different ways from former years when limitations due to 
inadequate resources dogged the director’s footsteps at every turn. 
Added resources have brought additional burdens. The outstanding 
special tasks of the year have been the completion of the new wing 
of the building, the continuation of the excavation of the ruins of 
Gerasa, the classification of the library, and provision for a large 
and enthusiastic Summer School. 


THE AcADEMIC YEAR 


The number of students in attendance during the year was 
approximately the same as last year, numbering in all sixteen. They 
are listed at the close of this report. Several attended as auditors 
or for short periods who are not recorded as students. 

In addition to the Annual Professor, Dr. I. G. Matthews, of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, the only other professor in residence 
at the School for any considerable period was Dr. W. N. Donovan, 
of Newton Theological Institution, who has been for many years 
interested in the activities of the School as representative of his 
institution on the Corporation. Prof. and Mrs. Donovan arrived in 
February and remained long enough for Professor Donovan to take 
part in nearly all of the spring field trips. By comparison with 
last year’s report it will be seen that there was a very considerable 
falling off in the number of professors in attendance. No doubt 
this was due in part to chance fluctuation such as may be expected, 
in part to the general economic depression. 

The number of persons attending the lectures of the School 
was not so large at any one time as at certain periods during the 
previous year, but was more regular and consistent throughout the 
whole year. It is a pleasure to note that members of other institu- 
tions in Jerusalem continue to find profit in the academic exerelans 
of the School. 

The usual schedule of lectures, seminars, and field trips was 
maintained. The Annual Professor lectured on Hebrew Religion 
and conducted classes in Advanced Hebrew. He also assisted the 
members of the School and the Director very materially by con- 
ducting seminars in preparation for the various School field trips. 
The Director gave lectures on the Archaeology, Geography, and 
Cultural History of Palestine in general. In addition he conducted 
regional studies on Transjordan, during the autumn term, and 
during the winter term on Judea and Jerusalem. A detailed account 
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of the field trips, which covered all of Palestine from Akaba to 
Caesarea Philippi, will appear in the October BULLETIN. 

In addition to “official” trips, members of the School made 
many excursions by automobile and on foot. The two Fellows, 
Dr. R. 8. Haupert and Professor Ross J. Griffeth, organized an 
expedition by motor launch around the Dead Sea. Being inde- 
fatigable pedestrians, they made several hiking trips together, 
including a tramp around the Sea of Galilee. Mr. Griffeth made 
numerous trips on his own account to study ancient Gezer and its 
environs. 

The experience of these two years suggests that trips by auto- 
mobile, by horse, and on foot are all necessary to a complete under- 
standing of the geography and archaeology of Palestine. The air- 
plane may eventually be added to the list. The trips of the School 
must be restricted to members of the School in attendance upon its 
classes whose geographical and archeological interest and knowledge 
are adequate. Those with a mere tourist interest, or without some 
preparation, or physically incapable of vigorous exertion are some- 
times a handicap, and prevent the field trips from achieving the 
best results. 


THe SUMMER SCHOOL 


The largest Summer School on record was held from July 15 
to August 14, 1930. Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American 
University, Washington, D.C., brought a party of thirty-four. 
Others came independently, making a total of thirty-eight. Of 
these, fourteen were housed in the School, the remainder elsewhere. 

The work of the Summer School included lectures by the Director 
each day when the School was in Jerusalem, and field trips to various 
sections of the country. The Director with cars from Jerusalem 
met the group in Beirut and accompanied it to Baalbek, Damascus, 
the Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Sepphoris, Megiddo, Mount Tabor, 
Beth-shan, Samaria, Balata, and Shiloh, during a five-day journey 
to Jerusalem. From Jerusalem a trip was made to Bethlehem, 
Haram Ramet el-Khalil, Hebron, Tell Beit Mirsim, where excava- 
tions were in progress, and to Beit Jibrin, returning by way of ‘Ain 
Shems, to Jericho and Jerash, returning for a swim in the Dead Sea 
by moonlight. 

Visits were of course made to the principal sites in Jerusalem. 
Arrangements were made by which the group met the leaders of 
both the Moslem and Jewish groups and visited a Jewish colony 
and an agricultural school, so as to form their own impressions 
regarding the vexed problem of Zionist colonization. 

Professor Jackson is bringing a party almost as large for a two 
weeks’ “institute” in July-August, 1931, and he hopes to organize 
a party for a Summer School in 1932. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


It is a pleasure to record the kindness of various excavators 
who have received the visits of School parties with no apparent 
dismay and have given the members of the School.the benefit of 
their experience. Among them are Sir William:Flinders Petrie and 
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Lady Petrie, with their staff at Tell ‘Ajjal, Professor Garstang and 
Mrs. Garstang at Jericho, Mr. P. L. O. Guy and Dr. W. E. Staples 
at Megiddo, Mr. G. M. Fitzgerald and his staff at Beisin, Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot, Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Dr. E. L. Sukenik, and their staff at 
Sebastieh, Pére Mallon and Pater R. Koeppel at Tell Ghassil, and 
Mr. Turville-Petre and other members of the staff at Mughdret 
el-W4d, Miss Garrod being unfortunately absent through illness on 
the day of the visit. 

The School has also served as a center for both American and 
English archeologists, including Professor and Mrs. Garstang and 
other members of their party, Professor Sayce, Professor Lake, and 
Mrs. New. The School was glad to welcome various membets of 
American expeditions in ‘Iréq, including Professor Speiser and his 
staff, Professor Waterman, and Professor Meek. The two sons of 
the Director, Mr. T. D. McCown and Mr. D. E. MeCown, worked 
through the autumn expedition at Jerash and during the winter 
with Professor Garstang at Jericho, and Mr. T. D. McCown repre- 
sented the American School of Prehistory at Mugharet el-WAd. 

Professor and Mrs. Rostovtzeff, after visiting Dura-Europos, 
came to Jerusalem as guests of the School and with the Director 
made the journey to Jerash at the opening of the excavations. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzefi’s advice was most helpful in the planning of the 
excavation. 

Three expeditions in which the School is a coéperating partner 
fell within the twelve months, the Pittsburg-Xenia expedition at 
Tell Beit Mirsim, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary expedition 
at Beit Sadr and the Yale University expedition at Jerash. Former 
Director Albright, now Professor of Semitics at Johns Hopkins 
University and Adjunct Professor of the School, represented the 
School at both Tell Beit Mirsim and Beit Sir, Prof. Clarence S. 
Fisher and the Director at Jerash. Brief reports of the Beit Sar 
and Jerash expeditions will appear in the October BULLETIN of the 
Schools and a longer preliminary report of the 1930 campaigns at 
Jerash in Volume XI of the ANNuaL. Further reports by members 
of the School are planned for the future. 

The necessity of keeping in touch with the progress of events 
at the School while taking part in the excavations at Jerash has 
taken heavy toll of time and energy. It has been a pleasure to 
share the task of Dr. Fisher and the results of the work may be 
regarded as most rewarding in spite of frequent weary journeys 
over the eighty-five miles of picturesque but trying mountain roads. 
To the Jerash expedition the School has made a large contribution 
in giving the time of its Professor of Archeology and Director, as 
well as liberal financial assistance. The results have been most 
gratifying and are certain to continue to be of the greatest value 
both historically and artistically. 


Tue Hoste 


The School hostel has rendered its customary service to mem- 
bers of the School and to visitors during the year. The usual prob- 
lems have arisen due to lack of consideration on the part of people 
who arrive without giving notice, and still more on the part of others 
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who reserve rooms and fail without further notice to arrive, or 
withdraw their reservations at the last moment. A special financial 
problem arises when Easter comes early and the School is left rela- 
tively unoccupied and running at a loss for nearly a month longer 
than usual. 

In addition to the members of expeditions already mentioned 
the School has been glad to have place for missionaries and other 
travellers who wish a quiet and comfortable home with opportunities 
for study during stays of longer or shorter duration. With the 
completion of the Director’s wing and the removal of the Annual 
Professor to the apartment formerly occupied by the Director, the 
School will be able to render an increasing service in this direction 
with profit both to itself and its guests. 

After long search a house-mistress has been secured in the 
person of Miss Gertrude Einsler, granddaughter of Dr. Conrad 
Schick, and under her care the hostel will be made a still more attrac- 
tive home for American students and archeologists in Palestine. 


Tue Drrector’s APARTMENT 


The contract for the new wing of the building which is intended 
to serve as a home for the director was signed June 19, 1930, and 
called for the completion of the structure in six months. It required 
twelve, not six, months and much planning and oversight on the 
part of Mrs. McCown and the Director to complete the task. The 
inefficiency and inaccuracy of Palestinian methods of building was 
repeatedly demonstrated, not less than the hopeless lack of straight- 
forwardness of oriental methods of business. The structure and a 
roomy garage are, however, completed and the watchful eye of the 
architect, Mr. Hermann Imberger, has seen to it that the work was 
well done, even if it had to be done over three or four times. Furniture 
has been secured to enable the new Director to move into the build- 
ing when he arrives. The new wing provides the director and his 
family with a home which realizes an essential minimum of comfort, 
allows him the privacy necessary for rest and relaxation, and pro- 
vides also some means for receiving guests and meeting the social 
obligations of the School. 


BuILDING AND GROUNDS 


Care has been given to the improvement of the grounds, the 
building, and its furnishings. Additional shutters and chimneys 
have been placed, woodwork has been repainted, walls retinted, 
and furniture repaired and added. The building operations have 
seriously interfered with the conditioning of the grounds, but progress 
has been made in the building of roads and the planting of flowers. 
Unfortunately water shortage, which two years ago was supposed a 
thing of the past, has put limitations upon progress in this direction. 


Tue LIBRARY 

Additions to the library have been numerous. ‘The accession 
book shows progress to number 4322. This does not, however, 
indicate the resources of the School in books as the process of re- 
cataloguing and reclassifying the library reveals numerous unrecorded 
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volumes which accumulated in the years when annual changes of 
administration made consistent records impossible. There is like- 
wise a large number of unbound annuals and periodicals of the 
greatest value which are not included in the enumeration. There 
must be in all much over 5000 volumes, not to mention pamphlets, 
in the library. 

The reclassification of the library has been undertaken on the 
basis of the system worked out by Miss Julia Pettee at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the only complete system known to the writer which 
adequately provides for a library specializing in biblical, archeo- 
logical, and linguistic subjects and the history of religion. The 
bulky volumes giving the system, its index, and a list of theological 
subject headings along with suggestions kindly made by Miss Pettee 
have rendered the task comparatively simple. By the time this 
report appears in print most of the books of the library will be in 
position, properly labeled, with an author and title card index carry- 
ing each call number. The preparation of a dictionary catalogue 
is the next task. 

This year again a large number of volumes have been bound or 
rebound, including many of the most useful magazines which have 
been accumulating. 

Books received by gift and exchange during the year were 
numerous, Among those thankfully received were eight volumes 
in the series of Oriental Institute Publications, and one of the Oriental 
Institute Communications, the volumes by Waterman, by Edgar, 
and by Boak and Peterson in the University of Michigan Human- 
istic Series, the annual volume of the American Academy at Rome, 
two volumes, by Blegen and Shear, from the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, the Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, four parts (by Lutz) of Volume IX of the University 
of California Publications in Semitic Philology, three volumes from 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum (by Rowe, Fitzgerald 
and Speiser), one from the Yale Oriental Series (Torrey), four from 
the Jews College, London, one from Professor D. C. Munro; from 
the Faculty of Protestant Theology at John Huss University at 
Prague two volumes; four parts of the Lund University publications, 
pamphlets or offprints by Barton, Garstang, Kjaer, McCurdy, 
Thomsen, and others, and Miss Fitch’s charming story, The Daughter 
of Abd Salam, which is the result of her stay at the School. From 
Dr. Elihu Grant came eight volumes which had once been presented 
to him by Selah Merrill and which are gladly received because of 
their historical interest. 

The work of cataloguing and classifying the library could not 
have been undertaken without the help of a secretary and librarian, 
for which the trustees generously made provision in the budget of 
1930-31. At the beginning of October, Mr. S. Vartabedian, a 
graduate of the commercial course at the American University in 
Beirut, was appointed, and he has faithfully taken upon himself 
a large proportion of the routine tasks of the office and the library 
administration. 

Mr. Henry J. Patten called at the School in February and with 
him the Director visited ‘Amman and Jerash. Before leaving 
Jerusalem he very kindly handed the Director a check of $100 for 
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the library. This has been used to secure additional source materials 
of fundamental importance for the work of the School. The income 
from Summer School tuition has also made possible additions to 
the library beyond that provided by the budget. 

The library continues to be used by a large number of persons 
not connected with the School. 


INCIDENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Besides his regular lectures and seminars, already mentioned, 
the Annual Professor, Dr. I. G. Matthews, very generously took 
upon himself part of the burden of arranging and conducting the 
field trips of the School, with additional lectures during the Director’s 
absence at Jerash. He spoke also at the Y.M.C.A. at a Sunday 
afternoon service and gave there a series of lectures on Palestinian 
history. A paper which he read at the January meeting of the 
Palestine Oriental Society on “Tammuz Worship in the Book of 
Malachi’”’ appeared in the first number of the 1931 volume of the 
Journal. 

The combination of building operations, excavation, library 
reclassification, and academic duties has interfered sadly with the 
Director’s participation in the life of Jerusalem and with his literary 
work. With all good will it has been impossible to accede to requests 
for addresses and sermons aside from some at the Y.M.C.A. Occa- 
sional attendance at fraternal and social gatherings has served to 
make the School known to wider circles and to make contacts for 
the Director, which were valuable in matters of School business. 

In the course of the year many persons have called at the School 
for information or because of interest in archeological and other 
matters having to do with Palestine. Among them we may mention 
a party of five fellows and students from the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, and members of various expeditions 
in the Near East. 

The time which could be devoted to literary production was 
devoted to the preparation of the annual report on the progress of 
Palestinian archeology which appeared in the American Journal of 
Archeology (vol. 35, 1931, pp. 93-107) and in the February BuLLEetIN 
of this year, No. 41, pp. 2-18, and to various reports of the work 
of the School and the excavations of Jerash, not yet published. 

The Palestine Oriental Society has continued to hold its meet- 
ings—except when stereopticon views were involved—in the Library 
of the School. It appears that the necessary growth of the library 
will eventually make this impossible, but meantime the School 
gladly opens it doors and provides tea for the group, which ranges 
in attendance from forty to eighty. Both the Annual Professor, 
Dr. Matthews, as already noted, and the Director took part in the 
programs of the year, the latter delivering, as the program of the 
Society for February, an illustrated lecture in the hall of the Ecole 
Biblique of the Dominicans of St. Etienne, on the excavation of 
Jerash. The Director continued as editor of the Journal until the 
volume for 1930 was finished, when he turned the task back to 
Canon Danby. 

The writer leaves his task as Director with many regrets. He 
will always remember with greatest pleasure the unfailing and 
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cordial support he has received from the President of the Board of 
Trustees, Professor Montgomery, from the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Professor Barton, and from former Director Albright. The interest 
shown and assistance given in various ways by others has been 
greatly appreciated. The close contacts with the Annual Professors 
and other members of the School have been delightful. The acquaint- 
ance with a large number of persons of many nations and races made 
possible by his position at the School will long remain as a 
memory. 

Life in a center so cosmopolitan as Jerusalem cannot but reveal 
the large possibilities which society now offers for misunderstand- 
ings and jealousies, but also the equally large possibilities for inter- 
national and interracial friendship and codperation. The position 
of the neutral is often difficult, frequently misunderstood. But 
the writer leaves his post with the firm conviction that the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, recognizing no religious 
or racial prejudices, and insisting on honesty and accuracy of observa- 
tion and record, has a large indirect service to render in promoting 
peace and goodwill. 

The writer has no doubt that the School will go on to render an 
ever increasing service to scholarship in all matters having to do 
with the Bible and with social and religious history. The dust- 
laden atmosphere of an excavation area blows a breath of concrete 
actuality through the musty shelves of the scholar’s study. The 
soft tints of the Syrian landscape lend a lifelike color to his pictures 
of antiquity, which too often take on the stark, cold hues of occidental 
logic. It must always be the task of the School to stand for the 
most creative as well as the most exact scholarship, to bring to 
American religious and educational leadership fresh and revealing 
contacts with the interpretative values of oriental research in all its 
multitudinous ramifications, and to serve as a center of study and a 
clearing-house of ideas and discoveries for the widest possible circle. 

The departing Director and Mrs. McCown have had frequent 
opportunities to welcome and confer with the incoming Director, 
and gladly leave the keys of the institution in the competent hands 
of Professor and Mrs. Burrows. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. C. McCown, 
Director 


Jerusalem, June 17, 1931 


MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM DURING 
THE ACADEMIC SESSION, 1930-31 


FELLOWS 


Raymond 8S. Haupert, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania; 
Ker ted ar Professor in Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
ethlehem, Pa. 
Ross J. Griffeth, Phillips University, A.B., A.M.; B.D., Yale University; Two 
Brothers Fellow, Yale University 


STUDENTS 


Tetsu Katagiri, Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, a Univer- 
sity; Pacific School of Religion, Hartford Seminary, B.D., S.T 

M. Elizabeth J. Czarnomska, A.M., Smith College 

J. E. Matthews, M.A., Toronto University 

Marjorie Matthews 

Mrs. Nina B. Matthews 

Mrs. Nicholas M. Lattouf, Ph.B., University of Chicago 

M. Lattouf, B. A. M.C.A. College, Chicago, Ph.B., University of 

icago 

Hugh Laleee Willson, B.A., Haverford College; M.A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; S8.T.B.; S.T.M., ’ Philadel hia Divinity School 

Henry C. Barden, B. S., E. E, Tufts College; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Mrs. H. C. Barden, Syracuse University 

George Barney Thompson, B.A., Meridian Male College, B.D., Drew Theological 
Seminary, Certificate of year’s work at Kennedy School of Missions, Mis- 
sionary on furlough of the Board of Foreign Missions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church (India) 

Mrs. E. C. Elsea, A.B. University of Missouri 

aes: C. a A.B. Westminster College; Diploma, Princeton Theological 

emin: 
Theodore D.  abCaiin, A.B., University of California 
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REPORT OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL FOR THE 
YEAR 1930-1931 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 


During the year 1930-31 the Field Director of the Baghdad 
School was Professor Ephraim A. Speiser of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Annual Professor was Theophile J. Meek of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and Dr. Samuel N. Kramer of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who held a Fellowship from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, was Honorary Fellow. During the year we 
coéperated with Harvard University, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Dropsie College in three important excavations. The first of 
these was that at Nuzi, in the excavation of which the Baghdad 
School had been interested since 1925. As in several recent years 
our partner in this work was Harvard University, the expedition 
was under the direction of Mr. R. F. 8S. Starr, and Professor Meek 
acted as epigraphist of the expedition. The results of the work 
were very gratifying, and during the year the exploration of the 
level of about 1500 B. c. was carried to completion and important 
soundings into lower levels were made. These soundings revealed 
the presence at Nuzi of a Sumerian settlement anterior to the Hurrian 
settlement from which most of the objects discovered at this mound 
have come. 

At Tell Billa the University of Pennsylvania coéperated with 
us in a most important and fruitful work. A palace of Ashurnasirpal 
was discovered near the top of the mound and a considerable amount 
of prehistoric material in its lower strata. At Tepe Gawra both 
the University of Pennsylvania and Dropsie College were our part- 
ners and the important work done there in 1926-27 by the Baghdad 
School and Dropsie College was successfully continued. Preliminary 
reports of the discoveries at these three mounds have been already 
published in the BuLLETIN and need not be mentioned here in greater 
detail. At Tell Billa and Tepe Gawra Professor Speiser was in 
charge of the work, assisted much of the time by Dr. Kramer. Toward 
the end of the season, the School sent Dr. Kramer to Farah to act 
as epigraphist of the expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
which was operating there under the direction of Dr. Eric Schmidt. 
Dr. Kramer has written an important article on the epigraphic 
material discovered at Farah, which will soon be published. The 
work of the year was in this respect most satisfactory. 

During the preseat year our Field Director is again Dr. Ephraim 
A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania. Our Fellow is Dr. 
Cyrus Gordon of the same institution. Assisted by a competent 
staff, Dr. Speiser is continuing the work at Tell Billa and at Tepe 
Gawra so auspiciously carried on during the previous year. We 
are again working in coéperation with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Dropsie College. 

Dr. Speiser has made inquiries in Baghdad and prepared the 
way for us to secure a building for the housing of our Baghdad 
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School when circumstances may seem to make it wise for us to 
occupy such a building. 

During the year the work of cataloguing the Ward library and 
preparing it for shipment to Baghdad has gone steadily forward and 
I am happy to report that the books received from Dr. Ward are 
practically ready for shipment, though we have not as yet found 
time to bring the files of periodicals up to date. To that we are 
now directing our attention. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. BARTON, 
Director. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


Contributions: 
To Baghdad School Expense and Library....... 1,035.00 
To Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research 315.00 
To Jerusalem School Expenses and Library... . . 5,205 .00 
To General Endowment Fund................. 736.72 


Appropriations: 
Rockefeller Foundation for Operations.......... $40,000.00 
Rockefeller Foundation for Endowment........ 11,666 . 66 
American Council of Learned Societies for 
Yale—Jerusalem Excavation at Jerash....... 2,500.00 


54,166.66 
Income from Investments: 


General Endowment (Net).................... $469.75 
sastrow Memorial Pund..... 44.69 


559.24 


Interest on Unexpended Balances: 
American Council of Learned Societies......... 12.97 


Securities Called in Jastrow Fund. .... 750.00 


Publications: 


1,950.46 


The Baghdad School: 
Salary of Annual Professor.................... 1,000.00 


The Jerusalem School: 


Salary of Annual Professor.................... 2,000.00 
Appropriation for Maintenance................ 3,000.00 
10,043.33 
Salary of Professor of Archaeology Both Schools................. 3,500.02 
Appropriations Made: 
Harvard University for Excavation at Nuzi..... 2,500.00 
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RECEIPTS 
— 
203.27 
628.04 
$80,092.24 
PAYMENTS 
2,045.44 
|_| 


Investments Made in General Endowment 

Additions Made to Buildings in Jerusalem 

Tablet Placed on Building (In Memory of Jane Dows Nies) 
Additional Furnishings Bought 

Balance on Hand June 30, 1931 


Examined and found correct. 
JoHN SOLENBERGER, 
Auditor. 


November 20, 1931. 


19,521.25 
10,600.00 
158.52 
q 1,700.00 
25,866.98 
4 $80,092.24 
q 
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American Schools of Oriental Research 
PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and subscribers of $1.00 and upward. 
Editor, Pror. W. F. Atsrieut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Application for copies is to be made to Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. The European agent is J. C. Hinrichs’ sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig C 1. 


Tue ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


Sent to all contributors of $10.00 and upward. 
Publisher, YALE University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Vouvums I, edited by C. C. Torrey, 1920, $3.50. 
Votume II-III, edited by W. J. Mounron, 1923, $5.00. 
Votume IV, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1924, $5.00. 
Vo.tumeE V, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1925, $5.00. 
VotvumeE VI, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1926, $5.00. 
Votume VII, edited by H. J. Capsury, 1927, $5.00. 
Votvume VIII, edited by H. J. CapBury, 1928, $5.00. 
Voutume IX, edited by H. J. Capsury, 1929, $5.00. 
Vo.tumE X, edited by H. J. CapBury, 1930, $5.00. 
VotumeE XI, edited by H. J. Capsury, 1931, $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 
‘“‘New Testament Textual Criticism.” By W. H. P. Hatcu; Publisher, Pavn 
GEUTHNER, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
VotumeE I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catharine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 photographic plates, 
1929, 125 fr. = $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD ScHOOL. 
Trexts—‘‘Jornt EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum aT Nvzi.”’ 
By E. Curera; Publisher, Paut Gruruner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
VoutumeE I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. = $8.00. 
Vo.tumeE II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. = $8.00. 
Vouume III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. = $8.00. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Oxssect. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archmology 
- Ca eg and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches 1n 

ible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who give $25 a year; and 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons and Life Members become ex-officio members of the Man- 
aging eos gamma of the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by 

e Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President; the Secretary-Treasurer; the Associate Secretary, and the Associate 
Treasurer of the Schools; Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., and 
Rey. Rozszrr O. Kevin, 4221 Osage Avenue, Philadesphia, Field Secretaries. 
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